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The Portey and Ports of the “Noctes Ambrosianae.” 


Tue entire staff of Blackwoods’ Magazine, at the time when Kit 
North” called his familiars about him, was, perhaps, as talented as any 
similar company since the famous Kit Kat Club. With him at their 
head to organize their brilliant but somewhat incongruous work, they 
were in a position to meet any rival with success. He was well sup- 
ported by Hogg, the “Ettrick Shepherd ;” Lockhart, famous for his 
“ Spanish Ballads ;” Dr. Wm. Maginn, the best translator of his time, 
either from or to the vernacular; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Professor 
Aytoun, afterwards Editor-in-chief; Michael Scott, author of “Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” the finest sea-story ever written ; Professor Moir, (a) 
whose name is now best known by his “ Poets and Poetry of the 
Nineteenth Century ;” Mrs. Browning, then Elizabeth Barrett; Sam- 
uel Warren, who wrote “Ten Thousand a Year;” Douglas Jerrold, 
George Croly, De Quincey, the translators, Chapman and Hay, and 
many an other, of less note then, but to whom the pages of Maga. 
have since given lasting renown. 

Such were Professor Wilson’s coadjutors; but when the bright 
idea crossed his mind, of causing them to figure in the ‘ Noctes,’ it 
was not every one who was admitted. He himself, under his own 
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nom de plume of ‘Christopher North,’ was their chairman, and the 
guests were but few, some even being fictitious,—as Dr. James Scott, 
and Macrabin, though it has always been supposed that these last 
were disguises. 

Here, then, in this strange and delightful table-talk, we meet the 
men of their day. North’s criticisms, Hogg’s Scottish quaintness and 
humor; his songs, with those of Odoherty and Tickler, (Maginn 
and Sym,) the wit and satire of Lockhart, and the learning and gen- 
ius of the “Opium Eater,” brighten every page. It would be a work 
of no little pleasure to review the entire book, or rather series, but as 
no one now is well read who has not at least glanced into the “ Noc- 
tes,” I intend to speak more especially of their poetry. The contribu- 
tors to this were, as I have said, Hogg, Maginn, Lockhart, Wilson, 
Fergusson, (in one grand poem, the “ Forging of the Anchor,’’) and 
Sym, whose version of the “ Rhine Song” is, perhaps, the finest ever 
written. 

Hogg is certainly the best of the Scottish poets, after Burns and 
Scott. When he came into the staff of Blackwood, he had already 
obtained an enviable reputation, by his poem of the “Queen’s Wake,” 
and he never afterwards forgot his skill. Sometimes, in the conversa- 
tions, he is merry, sometimes grave, rarely satirical, and often speaks 
with the truest pathos and most poetic feeling. The wonder is, that 
Christopher North could paint so well his followers, as to make each 
individual to be distinguished from all others. It required keen observ- 
ation of their peculiarities of habit and expression; but the result 
proved that he could do that and more, and do it well. The poems, 
however, are original with those to whom they are credited, and there 
we can get at the minds of the writers with ease. Many of the 
Shepherd’s pieces are, like the majority of the poetry, so completely 
local, that they cannot be taken out of the context with any advan- 
tage either to that, or themselves. But there are two pieces, one by 
Allan Cunningham, and the other (its answer) by Hogg, which will 
well bear comparison. Here they are, the Irishman first : 


if 
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Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland, 
Cold and beggarly poor countrie ; 
If ever I cross thy border again, 
The muckle deil mauu carry me. 
There’s but one tree in a’ the land 
And that’s the bonny gallows tree ; 
The very nowte look to the south, 
And wish that they had wings to flee. 
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Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland, 
Brose and Bannocks, crowdy and kale! 

Welcome, welcome, jolly old England, 
Laughing lasses and foaming ale! 

’Twas when I came to merry Carlisle, 
That out I laughed loud laughters three, 

And if I cross the Sark again, 

The muckle deil maun carry me. 


Til. 


Farewell, farewell, beggarly Scotland, 
Kilted kimmers wi’ carrotty hair, 
Pipers, who beg, that your honors would buy 
A bawbee’s worth of their famished air. 
I'd rather keep Cadwallader’s goats, 

And feast upon toasted cheese and leeks, 
Than go back again to the beggarly North 
To herd ’mang loons wi’ bottomless breeks. 


This song being put into Odoherty’s mouth, Hogg becomes there- 
upon enraged, and takes up the cudgels after the following fashion : 


I. 


Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly loon ; 
Go, get thee gone to thine own countrie; 
If you ever cross the Border again, 
The muckle deil accompany thee. 
There’s mony a tree in fair Scotland, 
And there is one, the gallows-tree, 
On which we hang the Irish rogues,— 
A fitting place it is for thee. 


Il. 


Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly loon, 
Too good for thee is brose and kale:— 
We've lads and ladies gay in the land, 
Bonny lasses, and nut-brown ale. 
When thou goest to merry Carlisle, 
Welcome take thy loud laughters three; 
But know that the most of our beggarly clan 
Came from the Holy Land like thee. 


ll. 


Go, get thee gone, thou beggarly loon; 
On thee our maidens refused to smile :— 
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Our pipers they scorn’d to beg from thee, 
A half-starved knight of the Emerald Isle. 
Go rather and herd thy father’s pigs, 
And feed on ’tatoes and buttermilk ; 
But return not to the princely North, 
Land of the tartan, the bonnet and kilt. 


Hogg’s zeal carried him past that last rhyme, but never mind, he 
meant well enough. Others of his pieces, equally good, and some, 
perhaps, better, are “ Meg o’ Marley ;” another, commencing, 


“The daisy is fair, the day lily rare. 
The bud o’ the rose is as sweet as it’s bonnie,”— 


and one with the well-known chorus, 


“When the kye come hame.” 


He is full of poetical thoughts and fancies, some of which he ex- 
presses well, and some of which he expresses badly ; bat, at the bot- 
tom is always tke true heart and kind. 

Maginn was a wonderful man. A graduate at seventeen ; a Doc- 
tor of Laws at twenty-three ; possessing a quick wit, a splendid ac- 
quaintance with languages, dead and living, and a knack at transla- 
ting, in which he was unsurpassed, though not unrivaled ; no wonder 
that he came speedily to the zenith of his fame. “Father Prout,” 
(Francis Mahoney,) and Maginn’s intimate friend, Kenealy, each of 
whom was in possession of this difficult art, could not match him, try 
they never so hard. But is not quite fair to praise, without letting 
one who is so capable speak for himself. In the “ Noctes,” he trans- 
lated the old ballad of “ Back and side go bare,” into capital Latin 
verse, preserving the metre and alternate rhyming of the original; but, 
to my mind, .he best example I can give, is from the first piece which 
he contributed to the Magazine itself. It is the first stanza of the old 
ballad of Chevy Chase : 


The Percy out of Northumberland, Perszeus ex Northumbria 
And a vow to God made he, Vovebat, Diis iratis 

That he would hunt in the mountains Venare inter dies tres 
Of Cheviot within days three, In montibus Cheviatis 

In the manger of haughty Douglas, Contemtis forti Douglaso 
And all that with him be. Et omnibus cognatis. 


And in this way he rendered the entire poem. But this was not 
all; for, with it, he sent in the remark that he had also done it into 
Greek, and gave the first stanza as a specimen : 
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One might well think that a man who could thus haodle the out- 
landish tongues, had as complete a mastery over his own. And so he 
had. Many of his songs are exceedingly fine, though the ones in the 
“Noctes” are not, as a general thing, his best. The best of those given 
are, the songs beginning, “There was a lady lived in Leith,” and 
“Come draw me six magnums of claret,” which is particularly good 
in the metre. It is sad that he is another example of the death of a 
talented man in poverty. 

Lockhart wrote “Captain Paton’s Lament,” but as he was more 
concerned with the prose of Maga., than her poetry, save in his Span- 
ish ballads, me meet him here but very rarely. 

As for old Kit North, the finest thing, by all odds, to which he put 
his pen, is the song of “ My ain countree.” I cannot resist the tempt- 
ation to give the last stanza, which is a perfect gem: 


“The bud comes back to summer 
An’ the blossom to the bee, 
But I win back—oh, never! 
To my ain countree! 

T'm leal to the high heaven 
Which will be leal to me; 
And there I'll meet ye a’ soon 
Frae my ain countree.” 


A prisoner’s song, (as I take this to be,) is always touching, but this 
is especially so. ‘The Humors of Donnybrook Fair,” show him in 
his other vein, and the “ Canadian Boat Song” is also one of his best. 

Moir wrote a “ Dirge,” which is, I believe, the only article which 
he contributed to the “ Noctes” proper. 

Fergusson’s single poem, “'The Forging of the Anchor,” is far too 
long to quote, but it will well repay the trouble of reading it through- 
out. 

I spoke, at starting, of Tickler’s “ Rhine Song.” It has the very 
ring of the German: 


The Rhine! The Rhine!—May on thy flowing river 
The sun for ever shine! 
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And on thy banks may freedom’s light fade never !— 
Be blessings on the Rhine! 

The Rhine! the Rhine !—My fancy still is straying 
To dream of Wilhelmine, 

Of auburn locks in balmy zephyrs playing:— 
Be blessings on the Rhine! 

The German knight the lance has bravely broken— 
By lofty Schreckenstein ; 

The German maid the tale of love hath spoken 
Beside the flowery Rhine. 

With patriot gaze the gallant Swiss is fired, 
Beside that stream of thine; 

The dull Batavian, on thy banks inspired, 
Shouts,—Freedom! and the Rhine! 

And shall we fear the threat of foreign foeman ?— 
Though Europe should combine.— 

The fiery Frank, the Gaul, the haughty Roman, 
Found graves beside the Rhine.— 

Germania’s sons, fill, fill your flowing glasses 
With Hochheim’s sparkling wine, 

And drink,—while life, and love, and beauty passes,— 

Be blessings on the Rhine! 


Ah well! we are not now as we once were. The strongest and 
best of a Nation’s songs, are those which were made when it was 
young. As it gets older, it loses force in fancy, and rugged strength 
in more flowing metre. Who was Homer, pray, and Tyrtaeus?) Why 
do the verses of Matthias Corvinus, of which this very Rhine Song is 
one, hold Germany still? Why are those old English and Scottish 
ballads so kept in England’s heart, and in our hearts, for are we not 
English ? Why does Spain still love Lope de Vega, and those old 
legends of the Moors? It is easily answered. Let the Shepherd 
speak. 
“ We can write no sic ballant, noo-a-days, as, 


‘The king sat in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking the blood-red wine.’ 


The simplest pawthos, sir, sinks deepest in the heart—and lies 
there—far doon aneath the fleeting storms o’ life—just as that wreck 
itsell is lyin’ noo, bits o’ weed, and airn, and banes, lodged, immova- 
bly, amang other ruefu’ matter, at the bottom o’ the restless sea.” 
W. D. 
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German Eniversities and their Societies. 


Every Nation has its own customs, peculiar to itself, and by which 
it judges of those of others, always forming comparisons favorable to 
itself. The majority of persons, if they don’t cry down all peculiari- 
ties of other nations, look at them as “amusing absurdities,” and of- 
ten, without even examining the question closer, apply this epithet to 
the habits of German students. To the majority of the world, a Ger- 
man professor is a dried-up, half imbecile book-worm, poring over 
dusty fragments of old manuscripts, and writing-enormous folios 
on the “ Greek Particles,” or the letter “A” of some interminable 
dictionary. At the word “student,” a figure seven feet high looms 
up in their imagination, with long hair, enormous moustaches, crowds 
of scars, inexpressible pipe, inconceivable cap, rushing madly through 
the streets, - en a huge sword, and shouting at every step 
“Dummer Junge,” to receive challenges. 

Few such persons reflect, that after playing a conspicuous part as 
students, such men as Von Humboldt, Bunsen, Kant, Ranke, and Von 
Schiller, considered it an honor to become professors at a University. 

To correct this opinion, and to show the German student in a truer 
light, is now my object. 

Every people has its schools of learning, and every school has its 
particular customs and habits, religiously and jealously observed by 
one generation of students after another. Forming, so to say, the 
frame, and giving rise to that poetry which inevitably attaches itself 
to student-life, can one wonder at the ardent desire of every youth to 
participate in these customs, and the veneration in which they are 
held? For number, meaning, and date of their ceremonies and their 
clubs, and the memories associated with them, the German students 
stand foremost. 

Leaving, at the age of nineteen, the strict and formal “ Gymnasia,” 
they enter, with heart and soul, their Universities, whose praises are 
constantly sounded in their ears by their parents, teachers, and the 
classes which have graduated before them. As to the goal of their 
youth, as to the land of freedom, independence and mirth, do they look 
forward to the time and place where they are to fit themselves for 
their different professions, and for life. 

Before proceeding to investigate the course pursued by the student, 
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from the time of his entering to the time of his leaving the Univer- 
sity, let us cast a glance at the government of the place where he is 
to pursue his studies, and the way by which that object is obtained. 

When Charles IV, Emperor of Germany, founded, in 1348, the first 
German University at Prague, he did it, as he says: “in order that 
students should have opportunity to pursue, simultaneously, different 
branches of science, on which the several professors appointed shall 
deliver lectures.” Furthermore, to render his University popular, he 
allowed the students to wear swords, released them from attendance 
on their suzerain lords, and, finally, gave them a distinct code of laws, 
with judges and officers of their own. This act is still in vigor, not- 
withstanding several determined efforts, on the part of some govern- 
ments, to infringe on the privileges therein granted; efforts always 
successfully resisted by the students, holding together like one man, 
against any and every body. Thus, for instance, one important prin- 
ciple: the “ Lernfreiheit” (Freedom in Learning) privilege, which al- 
lows a student “to hear as much as he wants, of any lecture he wants, 
on any subject he wants, from any professor he wants, at any time 
and place he wants,” was infringed by a law, making it obligatory on 
students to attend certain lectures, and to be examined tri-monthly on 
them. This law having been promulgated, the students determined 
to resist it. Accordingly, the whole body, some seven hundred, pro- 
ceeded to the Rector’s lecture, and then and there, with perfect order 
and composure, struck up the song: “Lasset die feurigen Bomben 
erschallen,” (Fire the flaming bombs,) which song is‘sung with an ac- 
companiment of pounding and scraping of feet, and literally drummed 
the Rector out. The experiment rested here, and the student still re- 
tains bis Lectures and Lernfreiheit. 

Again, an attempt was made, at Leipsig, to deprive the students of 
their swords; when the whole body made an “ Auszug.” (Quitted the 
University.) On the promulgation of the obnoxious edict, the Head- 
members of the clubs consulted together, and determined to call a 
student-meeting to arrange their course of conduct. Accordingly, 
members of these clubs were soon rushing through the streets, shout- 
ing “ Burschen heraus!” (Boys come forth !) the rallying-cry of the 
students, and in ten minutes they all stood in the market-place. The 
object of the meeting was presented, a decided protest decreed, and an 
“ Auszug,” if the Faculty persisted. This latter being the case, in 
the evening eight hundred students left the town and quartered in 
the neighboring villages. The Faculty gave in after three days, and 
on the fourth all went on as if nothing had occurred. 
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Another very powerful means of defense, though a negative one, of 
which the fear alone is often sufficient to arrest any contemplated in- 
roads of the Faculty or the town-people upon the rights of the stu- 
dents, and especially to maintain the “ Philistines” (Town-people) in 
due respect towards the students, is the “ Verruf.” The best transla- 
tion is, I believe, the College phrase, “To put in Coventry.” In the 
XVIIIth century, it first took rise, and such was the advantage it 
gave the students, that severe measures were decreed against the ori- 
ginators and instigators. It consists in a total abstention of all stu- 
dents from any intercourse with the person thus excommunieated. If 
a professor or tradesman renders himself obnoxious to any student, or 
to the whole body, a complaint is lodged against him before the «Sen- 
ioren-Convent,” (Assembly of the Head-members of the Clubs, and 
constituting the highest authority among the students,) which, if it 
finds the plaintiff m the right, respectfully requests a reparation, which, 
if refused, draws down on the delinquent this penalty. Such a pro- 
fessor lectures to empty benches, and such a tradesman finds his stock 
whole and entire, after a year’s lapse. All that is left to him is, to 
make reparation, or leave the town from want of sustenance. If he 
goes to another University, the reasons for putting him into coventry 
are communicated to the “ Senioren-Convent” of that place, which 
decides whether it shall be observed or not. By a judicious and wise 
use of this power, the students have maintained it in great respect 
and efficiency. 

The teachers at a University are styled “ Professors,” and must all 
have passed a “ Doctor” examination. The one generally passed is, 
the Doctor of Philosophy. After three years study, if none of the au- 
thorities have anything against you, you can petition for an examina- 
tion. If successful in both written and “viva voce tentamina,” both 
of which are necessary to make up an “ examen,” (examination,) you 
have, next, to support before the whole Faculty, in a Latin oration, 
any thesis you desire, against any and every antagonist who may ap- 
pear; after which, your diploma is handed to you. Your next step in 
the “ academie curriculum” is, to present your diploma to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, who gives you permission to lecture at a 
University. You are now styled a “ Privatem Docens ;” and if, in three 
years, you prove yourself of some value, and obtain some popularity, 
you are created “ Professor Extraordinarius.” Many remain in this 
position all their lives; the more worthy become, a year or so after- 
wards, regular Professors. (Professor in Ordinario.) These regular 
professors are classed in the four Faculties, each of which chooses a 
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Dean for five years. These four Deans, a chosen Rector, (President,) 
the University-Chancellor, (Curator,) and the University-Judge, form 
the supreme power and Court of Appeal for the students, who are 
still judged by their own laws, and have their own police. 

The degree of “ Doctor” forms the highest academical honor to 
which the majority of students pretend. Those usually taken are, the 
“ Philosophie Doctor,” and the “ Medicine Doctor.” The degree of 
“ Divinitatis Doctor,” and of “ Legum Doctor,” which correspond, in 
dignity, to our Bishops and Circuit Judges, are given “ utilitatis ho. 
norisque causa.” A student may take his diploma, or not, as he 
wishes. 

Having thus seen the power instructing and governing the student, 
and the ends sought for by him, let us now proceed to a nearer ac- 
quaintance with himself. 

At every school of learning, the students, impelled by some secret 
force, organize in associations, styled “Clubs,” or “ Societies.” It is 
a universal law, in America, in England, and in Germany. But the 
character and constitution of these organizations, vary with the coun- 
try and times. In America, where the people rule, and where only 
those who can carry the people along with them, can obtain any pre- 
eminence, the Societies, which are of comparatively recent date, fur- 
nish the means of obtaining this ascendency over the people, and are 
nearly all exclusively literary or debating societies. 

In Germany, on the contrary, having their origin in a lawless and 
violent age, where the University and students were liable, at any 
moment, to attacks from the town, the guilds, or the surrounding ba- 
rons, these Societies were formed for the protection of the University, 
and of each other. Students from the same country generally asso- 
ciating together, and protecting one another, these organizations usu- 
ally and naturally assumed the name of the common country of their 
_ members, and were called by the general term, “ Landsmann schaften,” 
(Fellow-countrymen-clubs.) Their organization and constitution was 
democratic ; the strongest and bravest being elected leaders; but with 
powers very limited. They had one evening of the week devoted to 
scientific pursuits, and one to the concerns of the Club, the University, 
or the whole body of students. The rest of the evening, if any was 
left, they passed socially together. The members of one Club gene- 
rally lived together in the same street, frequently having a house, to 
lodge at half-price the poorer of their members. They always eat 
together, and repaired in the evening, if unoccupied with studies, to 
their “ Kneipe,” (Club room,) to pass two or three hours in social in- 
tercourse. 
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A very natural element here entered into their amusement. While 
drinking their beer, and to relieve conversation, they sang songs, many 
of which have reached us, and still form the foundation and nucleus of 
that innumerable quantity of airs and carols, still heard in every Ger- 
man University-town. 

As a badge, these Societies adopted crosses and stars of various 
forms and colors, and wore them on the left side. On account of the 
troublous times, they also wore swords. This privilege, which con- 
ferred knighthood on the recipient, was granted by Frederic II, in 
1223, to the learned, and was extended, by Charles IV, to the stu- 
dents, for the time of their studies. From their being forced, by this 
privilege, to adopt the code of honor of the hereditary nobility, may 
be traced the exalted sensitiveness of the German student on the score 
of honor. The practice of duelling, still maintained, and the law, 
that no student shall touch an other, “nisi ferro,” were natural results. 

In the course of time, as the Universities rapidly increased in num- 
ber, and the students also, the Clubs did not remain behind, either in 
strength or importance; but, finally, attained to the height of their 
power from 1600-1700. 

The “ Landsmannschaften” now began to give way to a species of 
Club, of more aristocratic pretensions, termed “ Korps,” (Corpus.) 
The spirit was not so democratic, for they consisted, and still consist, 
of ten “ Fuchse,” (Foxes, Half-members,) ten “ Burschen,” (Full-mem- 
bers,) and five “ Senioren,” or “ Chargirten,” (Head-members,) though 
but three of the last are usually mentioned. Moreover, they required 
from their members the promise of mutual protection, not only at the 
University, but all through life, “ as much as is consistent with honor.” 
Like the “Landsmannschaften,” they devoted one evening of the 
week to intellectual pursuits, and one to the discussion of the affairs 
of the “ Korps,” the University, or the whole body of students. Hos- 
pitality to students of other Universities, on visit, was greatly prac- 
tised, and dueling and courtly behavior stood in high repute. These 
“ Korps” have been termed “ the nobles among the German student- 
clubs.” The members stuck one to another through thick and through 
thin, and living a good deal together, and always eating one with 
another, they thus formed very intimate friendships, which often lasted 
through life. 

As badge, they adopted bands of three colors, worn from the right 
shoulder across the breast, and caps with the same colors, embroidered 
around the rim. Some of these bands were very handsome. Thus, 
for instance, the “ Rhenanen,” of Heidelberg, wear “ Red, White and 
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Blue ;” the “Saxons” of Jena and Leipsic,  Dark-Blue, Light-Blue, 
and White,” while the « Westphalians” of Jena and the “Saxo-Borus- 
sians” of Heidelberg, wear as badge, “ Black, Green and White.” From 
being very simple, at first, these badges soon became very ornamented, 
Thus the band, for instance, from simply having the three colors wo- 
ven on it, was soon used with but two woven colors, while the third, 
always white or yellow, was represented by the most intricate and 
elaborate embroidery, in silver and gold. To keep company with 
these bands, gloves, and a new kind of cap, named “ Barett,” or “ Ce- 
revis” was introduced. The gloves had the three club-colors embla- 
zoned on the gauntlet, but the caps were most costly things. But lit- 
tle bigger than a saucer, the sides were heavily embroidered, while the 
top was adorned with the monogram of the Club, and with swords and 
other ornaments, the whole surrounded with a heavy wreath of acorn 
and vine leaves, traced in silver or gold thread. This cap was worn 
over the right temple, with three heavy plumes, of the club-colors, 
curling gracefully over the back of the head. A tight-laced coat, 
white buckskin pantaloons, boots up to the hips, with spurs, and a 
sword, completed the costume of a “ Bursch,” toward the middle of 
the XVIIIth Century. This is still the parade dress of a Head- 
member at any ceremony; the Full-members wear only band and 
cap, without feathers, while the Half-members are only permitted to 
wear two of the three club-colors. 

Any person who wanted to become a member of a “ Korps,” an- 
nounced bis intention to one of the “ Senioren,” and forthwith became 
a “ Renonce,” or “ Aspirant” (Candidate for membership.) In this posi- 
tion, he was to show what kind of a person he was. He had leave to 
frequent the Club, at any time, when there was no private delibera- 
tion among the regular members, and to take part in any public act of 
the Club. From among these “ Renoncen,” one was chosen, by hal- 
lot, to fill any vacancy occurring among the Foxes. All Foxes were 
under the immediate control of the senior Fox, styled “ Fox-Major.” 
The successful candidate was taken by this Fox-Major, and divested 
of his coat and vest. Then he and all the Foxes straddled chairs, 
and, the Fox-Major leading, rode into the club-room, to the chanting 
of the celebrated song of “ What comes there from the hill.” Thus 
they rode around the tables, every member and guest blacking the 
new Fox’s face with burnt cork, or playing other practical jokes on 
him. After this, he was sworn in, and solemnly invested with the 
breast-band and cap. 

It is the usual custom for several “ Korps” to unite in the celebra- 
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tion of the “ Fuchsenritt,” (Fox-ride, Initiation,) thus tending to pro- 
mote a more cordial feeling, and to make the ceremony more brilliant 
and imposing. 

After the solemn investiture with band and cap, the clubs unite in 
a grand “Commers,” (Carousal,) styled “ Fuchsen-commers,” and 
where the Foxes have, pro tem., the supreme direction. Kegs of beer 
and boxes of “ Knaster,” (smoking-tobacco,) are opened at the new 
made Fox’s expense, and the night is passed in mirth and conviviality. 
Of the minor ceremonies, practiced on such occasions, I shall but 


‘mention two: the “Salamander,” and the “Landesvater.” The 


“ Salamander,” a toast with student honors, is always proposed to the 
health of the new-made member, and is thus executed. Every one 
present, having filled his glass half full, at the commandment “ one,” 
begins to rub it on the table. At the command “ three,” he lifts it 
from the table, and at “six,” places it to his mouth, and drinks it off, 
while the President counts “nine.” At “twelve,” they all bring the 
mugs down on the table, with a blow, and rattle them as hard as they 
can, till, at “ fifteen,” they lift the glasses again in the air, to bring 
them down at “eighteen,” with another thump, to their places. If 
performed with precision and spirit, this manner of drinking toasts 
fails not to strike favorably those unaccustomed to it. The “ Lan- 
desvater,” with the exception of a student’s burial, is the most solemn 
ceremony of a German student. Thereby, amidst profound silence, 
and with uncovered heads, they swear fidelity to their country and to 
each other, in sign of which the cap of each is struck through with a 
sharp sword, to signify, “that united we will defend our country and 
our brothers.” This most solemn ceremony is never celebrated, ex- 
cept at the admission of a “ Fuchs,” or a “ Bursch,” or on some other 
grand occasion. 

The Fox is now put under the especial care of one of the “ Bur- 
schen,” to be taught his duties towards the students in general, and 
the University. He frequents, regularly, the Fencing-Hall, to learn 
the use of the sword, and the practices before, and at “ Mensuren,” 
(Duels.) He is now a member of the Club, and is expected to take 
a lively interest therein, and so to conduct himself as to do honor both 
to the Club and the whole body of students. He takes part in all the 
deliberations and public acts of the “ Korps,” has a voice in its man- 
agement, is under its especial protection, pays his portion of the ex- 
penses, and enjoys all the other privileges of the Club in general, and 
of the Foxes in particular. 

The next degree that a Fox can pretend to is, to’be elected to fill a 
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vacancy among the “Burschen,” (Full-members.) No particular 
ceremony attends his promotion, except a “ Commers,” where he ex- 
exchanges his band and cap of two colors, for one bearing the three 
colors of his Club. His having more extended and important duties, 
and his possessing greater powers, constitute the material differences 
between his old and new position. 

The highest degree of all is, the “Senior,” or “ Chargirte,” (Head- 
member,) of which there are five. He is now near the end of his stu- 
dent-life, and has attained the highest honor conferable by students; 


has a part, not only in the supreme control of his peculiar “ Korps,” 


but in that of his own University, and of the whole body of German 
Students. Respected, admired and beloved, he stands on the highest 
pinnacle of student-honor, looked up to as the supreme arbitrator of 
all quarrels, disputes and discussions among the students ; looked upon 
as the most enviable man in the student world. The particular de- 
partment of the “ First Head Member” is, to represent his Club be- 
fore the students, the Faculty, and the world. He presides on all 
grand occasions, and at the meeting of the “ Korps.” The “ Second,” 
has charge of the weapons, decides on points of etiquette and honor, 
and is second in all the duels. The “Third” has in hands the finan- 
cial matters; while the “ Fourth” and “ Fifth,” with the first three, 
form a closed committee, the highest court of appeal, and take their 
places in case of an absence. 

This was the Constitution of the “ Korps,” and remains so to this 
day. 

Before leaving the subject of Clubs, I must still mention a third 
and last class, of enormous, but ephemeral power; the “ Burschen- 
schaften.” 

At the University of Jena, long celebrated for the number of im- 
mortal men who were professors there, there arose, in 1816, an asso- 
ciation of patriotic young men, to carry out the glorious, though some- 
what visionary ideas of German unity and freedom, which had their 
birth in the successful war for independence. Starting with high, 
noble, and pure views, well calculated to captivate elevated minds, 
and, in an enthusiastic age, this association soon shot upwards into 
full bloom. Popular among the people and all over the country, 
having for members some of the most distinguished men living, this 
one root soon pushed forth branches in all the other Universities, to- 
tally destroying the old “ Landsmannschaften,” and, for a time, com- 
pletely eclipsing the “ Korps.” Its first act was, to assemble all its 


members and friends, in 1817, at the Wartburg. Accordingly, some six 
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hundred students repaired thither, and, after a prayer and a sermon, 
proceeded to embody rules for the association. Thus far all went off 
quietly, but, during the night, some enthusiastic and imprudent mem- 
bers built a bonfire, and publicly burned some books, which they deem- 
ed illiberal, and, among others, a “Penal Code,” written by a high 
Prussian official. This act alarmed the governments, already jealous 
of the strength of the association, and ready for an excuse to break it. 
All things went on quietly however, till 1819. At this time, Von 
Kotzebue, an illiberal and immoral man and writer, a spy in the pay 
of Russia, was living in Mannheim. Justly despised by all men of 
worth, he was assassinated, in 1819, by Karl Ludwig Sand, a Theologi- 
cal student of remarkable talents and exemplary conduct, but of very 
visionary views, who considered that he was thus doing a service to 
his country. 

This act was followed by a total prohibition of the “ Burschenschaft;” 
but it still remained in force, secretly, at most Universities. Things 
continued thus, the feeling between the society and the government 
becoming every day more bitter, till, in 1848, all its members, some 
thirty thousand students, joined the discontented of several states, 
and broke out in armed and open rebellion. ‘Together with this revo- 
lution fell the power, hope, and prospects of the “ Burschenschaft.” 
It still leads a nominal existence in some Universities, and is there 
composed of the less refined portion of the students, though some men 
of elevated feelings and views are still found among its members. It 
has divided into several factions, of which the two most important are, 
the “ Arminia,” advocating Constitutional Monarchy, and the “Ger- 
mania,” the partizan of Republicanism. Both branches wear the 
same badge, the colors of the old German Empire, the “ Black, Red, 
and Gold,” and neither, as a general thing, will have anything to do 
with the other. Starting with patriotic views and purposes, the idol 
and hope of all liberal persons in Germany, the “ Burschenschaft,” 
failed in the majority of its ends, not so much through opposition to 
them, as through the violent and illegal means it used to obtain them. 
Its influence, on the whole, has been beneficial, and would have been, 
in the course of time, tenfold more so. It inspired a new and better 
spirit into the Universities, at its origin ; it did away with many rem- 
nants of barbarity, and opened a way in a new direction; while, in 
the minds of the people, it has tended to envelope the whole body of 
students in a cloud of congenial and exalted poetry, and has caused 
the lower classes to look upon them as “ the bulwarks of German unity 
and freedom.” 
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These are the three and only species of Clubs which have made 
any impression on the German nation. 

And now, in conclusion, let me add a few general ideas on the influ. 
ence of these Societies, of these Clubs, on the German students 
through life. 

It is often said of the German Club, that it has an immoral influence 
on a young man; that it diverts his attention from his studies, and 
makes him lead a life of laziness, varied only by hard drinking and 
hard fighting. The American and English nations have a real panic 
for duels. “It is shocking, horrible, brutal,” is frequently heard. 
Young men will quarrel. And is it more shocking, brutal, and de- 
grading to let them settle it, when a court of honor has failed to do 
so, with swords in their hands, and where but few receive any greater 
injury than a scar on the face, rather than to sanction their beating, 
mauling, and kicking each other like brutes, and then, under the influ- 
ence of the angry excitement, either settling it with pistols, or bearing 
each other ill-will, may be, for all the days of their life, and that, 
often, for a cause of which they are heartily ashamed the week after ? 
In Germany, the words “Dummer Junge,” (Stupid Youth,) effectu- 
ally quell, instantly, any angry ebullition, while it is not rare to see 
two young men, who challenge each other the night before, sit down 
the next day to a bottle of wine, the insult having been ruled, both in 
their own minds, and by the court of honor, “ insufficient and unin- 
tentional.” A beer-guzzler is but little thought of, and has soon to 
amend, or leave, while a man of lazy habits attains to no position of 
importance. 

I cannot tell, distinctly and fully, what makes society-life so attrac- 
tive, but that there is a potent, hidden charm in it, is fully proved by 
the fact, that during his hard and monotonous journey through life, 
the German always turns back, with pleasure, to the period passed at 
the University, and with a feeling that warms his heart and cheers him 
on his way. He has a kind feeling towards every student, and often 
thinks of the kind and true friends he made, in those three short years, 
now gradually receding into the dim past, and, at any meeting, their 
first topic of conversation is a retrospect on their student years, with 
a kind inquiry after their absent friends. G. H. 
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AFTER THE FIGHT. 


XXVIII. 


After the Fight. 


O, pallid moon, fitly thy haggard face 
Looks pitying down upon this mournful sight, 
This blood-soaked field, this awful charnel-place, 
And these poor, mangled remnants of the fight. 


What breathless silence reigneth where this day 
The air was stunned with the mad din of strife! 
Even as death here holds his solemn sway 
Where all was filled with throbbing, furious life. 


And here, all strewn upon the sodden ground, 
With bodies stiff and stark, and glassy eye, 

And piere’d through with many a gory wound 
The brave defenders of their country lie. 


And here a strong man, dead; a yearning pain 
Upon his brow, as if in death he grieved 

His little ones, whose love could not restrain 
His patriot fire, should be so soon bereaved. 


And here a gray-beard, frowning furious hate ; 


Sword clenched in hand, fall’n where he fighting stood, 
Eager to lead where death and glory wait; 
His feeble flame of life now quenched in blood. 


And here a youth; a calm smile on his faee, 
His rigid lips smeared with the blood of life. 

Not love, with all its tender, winning grace, 
Could hold his noble spirit from the strife. 


Dear one at home, distill thy bitter tears 

And grieve thy little heart, now crushed and sore ; 
Yield now thy happy dreams of future years; 

Those crimsoned lips shall kiss thee never more. 


Mute eloquents! Ye teach us how to die, 
Hasting that better time throxgh all the world, 
When men shall live in sweet tranquility 
And Freedom’s banner be o’er all unfurl’d. 


Thou wounded wretch there, hush! Why wilt thou break 
This awful stillness with thy hollow groans? 

Lie down and die; so shalt thou help to make 
A trophy unto Freedom with thy bones. 


Lie down and die. Why should’st thou wish to live 
When thou canst ’mid the patriot-martyrs stand ? 
13 
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Lie down and die, that thou may’st seem to give 
Thy little life unto thy native land. 


So, with the greatest gift within thy power, 
Thou wilt have crowned thy duty gloriously. 

Thy grateful countrymen e’en in the hour 

Of joyful victory, shall remember thee. 


The moon is down, and slow the dawning gray 
Pursueth in the east retreating night. 

Soon shall the sun with bright, effulgent ray 

Bathe all these dead in glorifying light. 


Thus, when the happy day of Peace shall come 

And this black night of troublous times depart, 
All these shall live, who died ’mid woe and gloom, 
Enthroned in light within the Nation’s heart. 


One 


A FEw years since a distinguished American Sculptor, with delicate 
art and with a skilful hand, carved the bust of Daniel Webster. The 
whole soul of the artist was absorbed in the work. His every concep- 
tion of the man sprang from the chisel’s point, and in the cold marble 
found form and almost life. The work was completed, and in the mas- 
sive features of the statesman, admirers traced the grandeur of his in- 
tellect, and read for the artist enduring honor. 

It is said that the ideal arose to such grandeur of proportion in his 
mind, that over every after piece of workmanship, were cast the shad- 
ows of this noble thought. By artists of nice perception, Daniel Web- 
ster was seen in them all. 

The great achievements of individual effort, the world’s advancement 
in intelligence and right, and the reforms turning the current of life for 
all humanity, bear upon their bold fronts the trace of one idea, deeply 
engraven in their every feature and expression. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral in London towers in massive grandeur before the 
eye, with its marble stairways of jetty black, Corinthian colon- 
nades, in whiteness pure as pearls, and glistening like night-frost in the 
moonbeams. The majestic dome and its fiery cross, rise boldly up into 
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the blue above, as if they would kiss the dome of the sky, awing the 
soul into silence and filling it with astonisment. With its every varie- 
ty of architectnre there flashes through it all the one idea of the design - 
er’s mind, leaving the impression of a perfect whole. But is this per- 
fection the result of chance? Truth tells us it is not. For unity in 
result there must be one design. Where a single end so near divine 
is reached, we know there must have been a God-like thought ! 

In every individual’s mind there is one prominent idea. It is the 
straight and narrow gate through which we pass into the dominions of 
the soul,—the mould in which the life is cast,—the central sun around 
which worlds of thought revolve in glory. 

This one idea lies buried in the heart of childhood. It is a choice 
seed in the richest soil,—unnoticed by men,—watched kindly by 
the eye of God,—ever full of life, and implanted there, a germ of 
immortality. Circumstances and years effect its development, and 
then the character of this determines the character of the man; be it 
that of a narrow-minded bigot, or of a nobler christian manhood, with 
its views broad as God’s universe, and aims reaching far up to the gate 
of Heaven. 

Because there is one idea within the mind all-controlling in its pow- 
er, itis not requisite that this should be the only thought in its life, 
not necessary that all others be excluded. The one idea is the nucleus 
around which center all other purposes and actions,—even as the sun is 
a center—a one idea (of God) in creation, holding worlds in majestic 
movement around itself. 

The soul of man demands a one idea, whose full attainment shall be 
the aim of Life. 

Then tribute shall be laid upon every thought, each warm emotion 
bid to the firm resolve “God speed,” each act pour forth a glad 
rivulet into the swelling tide of life. 

What were the creative power in the universe without a plan, and 
what an individual’s life with nothing to direct, or to enrich it with re- 
sults worthy of its strength? One ideas are the plans for human life. 
They guide it with a certainty that can never err, to honor, virtue, 
and eternal gain. 

Because a man is a man of one idea, it is not necessary that he be 
void of sense, or, in other words, with a mind literally containing but 
one idea ride this as a hobby through the circles of society, to the 
great annoyance and disgust of those who must clear the way before 
the headstrong steed. 

The one idea designed for human life, is Truth, ever new, and al- 
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ways right ; just moulded; fresh from the hand of God; whose beau- 
ties are unfading as lilies upon the banks of the River of Life, with ex- 
cellencies as durable as the foundations of jasper beneath the City of 
Gold. 

The Universe is a goblet of gold, filled to the brim with the nectar 
and invigorating essences of Truth, and from realms lying in Infinity, 
far away, come the words to men—“ Drink ye all of it.” 

Truth is an idea, whose proportions are embraced only by Infinity 
itself. It is too vast for the graspings of an intellect held down— 
bound to the patronage of Error—beyond the conceptions of a mind 
narrowed to a hobbied one idea! This one idea of truth delights in the 
batterings and blows of opposition, as but forerunners, promising the 
triumphs of a new victory. Or, as Bryant has beautifully expressed 
it: 
“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 

The eternal years of God are hers; 


But Error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies among his worshippers.” 


Then, how noble, how grand the thought of such a one idea, of be- 
ing ourselves instinct with all the powers of truth, and standing up 
forever its firm defenders! Success will await us, and the words of 
Holland will be ours : 

“ The eye that can see the triumph of that which is good in the world, 
from afar, the heart that can be certain of victory, though now in the 
sulphurous thickness of the fight, can afford to bear present contumely» 
and even present defeat. The bearer of such a heart and eye knows 
that, sooner or later, the time will come when he and the band to 
which he belongs, shall celebrate a final victory over all that opposes 
them—that they shall come home from the contest, “with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their heads.” He knows that the last shout will 
be his, and that the severer the conflict the heartier will that shout be. 
Ah! what peans of triumph, what sweeps of majestic music, what wa- 
ving of banners, what joyous tumult of white-robed hosts, shall greet 
him who goes home, worn and weary, to take a crown worthily won 
in the contest with error and with wrong. May that crown be yours 
and mine!” 

It is the one ideas among human kind which classify society. The 
wealthy, the intellectual, the consistent, the religious sectarian, the 
pleasure-seeker, the fashionable, with the good and noble and true at 
heart, each in their different phases of character, show the out-work- 
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ing of one idea. National refinement and love of the arts are but the 
results of a National one idea. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson has said: “Our culture is the predominance 
of an idea which draws after it this train of cities and institutions.” Let 
us rise into another idea; they will disappear. The Greek sculpture 
is all melted away, as if it had been statues of ice: here and there a 
solitary figure or fragment remaining as we see flecks and scraps of 
snow left in cold dells and mountain clefts in June and July. For the 
genius that created it creates now something else. 

In America there has been an enslavement of the idea that all men 
should be free ; but this idea by its innate strength has broken the fet- 
ters that bound it, and now in asserting its right to breath and exist- 
ence, stalks boldly over a Nation’s dead. 

The idea of 1787, that an enduring government could be based upon 
the union of Slavery and Freedom, has perished from the earth and 
fallen into the dark grave ever opened by newly discovered Truth for 
the errors of the Past. 

The one idea of Freedom in the world—the full attainmeut of their 
rights by men—is a thought that would never die; for which men have 
firmly stood and bravely died before the enemy, when “ with pennons 
flying and the serried lance they came thundering upon their unflinch- 
ing ranks.” 

To the foolish ones of earth who oppose the progress of Freedom’s 
one idea, it is a fearful rock with the stern decree, that on whomsoever 
it shall fall it will grind him to powder. Fallen it has and fall it will. 
For in the tempest of a nation’s rage, that one idea has descended upon 
Monarchies like a thunder-bolt from God. It has disturbed society, 
divided states, destroyed kings, set wide empires in commotion and fired 
the heart of all humanity in a noble resistance to cruelty and despotic 
power. 

It has challenged all the fiery hatred of the oppressor’s soul, and 
centered upon itself the warmest praises of the Patriot’s heart. One 
ideas are the masters of the world. A. B. C. 
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Thimble Jslands, Hob. I9th, 1869. 


I sit in the early morning 
With my gun across my knees 

And I feel the breath of the west wind 
Which rustles among the trees. 


Above the east is the glory 
Which heralds the rising sun, 
And afar from the sky is fading 
The night with its clouds of du. >, 


The wild ducks call from the water, 
The gulls come veering round, 
And on the horizon gleaming, 
Are sails on the quiet Sound. 


The plash and the gurgle of waters 
Comes softly up to my ear, 

And the sigh of the pine-tree branches, 
But nothing save these I hear. 


The tent-smoke rises as slowly 
As it rose on yester night, 

And the boat swings still at her moorings 
And shines in the morning light. 


Naught else can I see around me, 
And the waters give no sign 
Save a porpoise lumbering inward 
With his brown side out of the brine. 


Ah well! ’tis the same old story, 
The story of wood and hill, 

That the God of the Earth and Heavens 
Is good to his creatures still. 
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OUR ARMY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Our Army Correspondence. 


Head Qrs., 20th Conn. Vols.—12th Army Corps.— 
Valley of the Shenandoah.—In the Woods,— 
8th November, 1862. 


Dear Lit: 

You ought to have an army correspondent. If so, why 
shouldn’t I be the man? Now, I have some matters of awful mo- 
ment to lay before your enlightened readers. My story is of War, 
dreadful, bloody War? The gallant 20th Conn. is particularly con- 
cerned in my frightful narrative, and I shall confine myself to their 
exploits, dangers and victories. Attend then, ye young men in civil 
life, and tremble as ye hear. We left New Haven, a village of some 
note in the Wooden-Nutmeg State, Sept. 11th, 1862. Our first vic- 
tory was at West Haven, where we frightened the enemy terribly, and 
captured seventeen stands of boquets. The route to New York City 
was a succession of similar conquests, and ended with taking a very 
small steamboat, at a very dirty wharf, on the eastern side of the Me- 
tropolis. With this conveyance, we puffed over to the opposite shore 
of New Jersey; but having discovered our position, and fearing an 
attack from those /arge little boys which abound in that locality, 
we left for “ the States,” and set foot in the City of Brotherly-Love, 
during a severe rain-storm. The only things we took at this point 
were fifteen stout colds. We hold them yet, and shall probably bring 
them back with us. New Haven fogs don’t get up anything like what 
we captured in Philadelphia. Well, nothing of particular interest oc- 
curred on the road to Washington, except that we lay in ambush on a 
Railroad switch for a half a dozen hours, but saw nothing worth at- 
tacking—not even a square inch of hard bread. Towards Saturday 
night we entered our National Capital in glorious triumph. Hearing 
that there were some persons of Secession proclivities in the neigh- 
borhood, we boldly crouched in gutters and on pavements, until morn- 
ing, and although our guns were boxed up in baggage-cars, if any one 
professing to be Secesh had happened along, it is very certain that we 
should either have severely punished him, or “retreated in good or- 
der.” Wouldn’t that have been a Union Victory? In the morning 
we advanced upon, took, and held East Capitol Hill. Here we had a 
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severe struggle with numerous ditches and brambles, but at last vic- 
tory again perched upon our banners. After an occupation of two 
nights, it was thought of importance to seize upon a camp, called 
Chase, lately vacated by some Union troops, just across a bridge, 
called, and properly enough, Long. We started, and like the war- 
horse—not the Democrat, Purdy—but the old Biblical war-horse— 
“ snuffed the battle from afar.” Arrived at the bridge, we found the 
same carefully guarded by a Conn. Regiment, variously called « Ly- 
ons,” and “ Lambs,” and they defiantly denied us passage without “a 
pass.” This we had not, but charging bayonets with our fore fingers, 
cleared the way and crossed, in the face of Lyons and Lambs. Camp 
Chase was occupied, and several boxes of hard bread conquered. At 
the expiration of two weeks, news reached us that Frederick City was 
in danger. We ¢ook a train of cars, from the authorities at Washing- 
ton, and proceeded to the above-named place. In two nights, our 
presence had rendered every thing secure, and we hastened to the res- 
cue of Maryland Heights, which, since Col. Miles death, has been in 
a very dangerous situation—Ah, Col. Miles! But, “nil mortuis,” 
&c., (my friend, Prof. Thacher, will translate the sentence to all your 
Freshman readers.) Here, again, we snuffed the battle, and it went 
out in the operation ; for, when we had located our camp and looked 
around us, nary enemy was to be seen. Here we had many dress pa- 
rades and drills. When we were sufficiently drilled, we ventured to 
ascend Loudon Heights, on the eastern bank of the Shenandoah river. 
This was a work of the greatest difficulty, as the enemy had had pos- 
session of the elevation only three weeks previously. We gained the 
summit and squatted, kept a sharp lookout for attacks, and watched 
the movements of the Rebels. One day, (the three lower classes had 
better not read any further, lest they should get unduly excited,) one 
day, a courier announced, that a horseman had been seen on the west- 
ern bank of the river, riding backwards and forwards, and apparently 
posting pickets. An idea struck us. With a sudden impulse, the 
whole Regiment, except the field and staff, started—they knew not 
whither—on picket. The object of this piece of strategy some of your 
readers may not understand. Let me explain. Wholesale picketing 
in the face of an enemy is of the utmost importance to the safety of 
all hands. or, if an attack is made on a Regiment which is scattered 
through dense woods for a distance of eight or ten miles, the chances 
are ten to one, that nobody will be hurt. Don’t you see, my boys? 
Under the above-named plan, the 20th were sent out toward Rich- 
mond, as pickets. We kept well away from the main road, had our 
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provisions brought us by teams, and watched our chances. Yesterday 
morning, the idea came across us, that the chances of our starvation 
were about as good as any others, and we have concluded to change 
our dase, and fall back to the Potomac. This the Regiment is now 
doing, in perfect order, having been mostly collected again. I must 
stop, mount old Fire-fly, and cover their retreat. 

Permit a few closing remarks. The Army of the Potomac, except 
the 12th Corps, has moved! We are not to be permitted to take part 
in the advance movement, but notice what an important position we 
occupy. We hold Harper’s Ferry, Bolivar, and Loudon Heights. 
Twenty Cavalry men could not begin to take either of these strong- 
holds, and it is certain there are no more in this part of our dear coun- 
try. Meanwhile, we are near the scene of J. Brown’s last and fatal 
conflict. Who shall say that the spirit of so desperate a man may 
not again throw these peaceful citizens into confusion. It is ours to 
guard the lives and happiness of these, Virginia’s noblest sons and 
daughters. This we intend to do well. How exalted the trust! 
How awful the responsibility ! 

Through the dark and lowering clouds which have hitherto hung 
about our country’s future, who cannot see, dimly, faintly, but cer- 
tainly glimmering, the dawning of the day of deliverance and peace ? 
Let the 20th go on, then, in her noble work, and you shall soon see us 
home again, to look after you, my boys, and “ the ‘girls we left behind 
us.” With the best wishes for you, dear sir, and all other means for 
the instruction of our tender youth, 

I am muchly yours, K. 


Gase and the Gasel. 


Reapina, the other day, Hazlitt’s enthusiastic essay on the Pleas- 
ures of Painting, in which he records his own early attempts at art, 
with many a longing, lingering look behind, I was led to wonder if 
there be any other profession so full of delight to its followers as 
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this of the pencil. Hazlitt assures me that there cannot be. He be- 
lieves that the curse imposed upon all other labor, does not attach to 
that of the artist; that the conditions of pain, set for all other work, 
are here left out, and pain is the accident, not the necessity. At least, 
that is the inference which we may draw, not unfairly, from the enthu- 
siastic tone of the essay; and, thinking over the matter, one is not 
surprised to find how many there are of the same opinion. There is 
Irving, who, in his youth, would have been an artist, along with his 
friend, Washington Allston, and who always spoke with more tender- 
ness than was even his wont, of those early studies; and Thackeray, 
who made the same change in his plans for life, and who is never tired 
of telling us what a happy, enviable set these painters are. 

It is not impossible that the feeling of these, and of other men in 
like case, may be, in part, accounted for by the fact, that their longing 
for this life was never gratified. They stood upon the borders of a 
land and looked over into it. The enchantment of distance was upon 
it, and they remember it as a region where meadows of peace stretched 
away to airy heights of promise. Perhaps, had they gone in to pos- 
sess the land, they might have found that the peace was broken by 
many rugged tracts, and that the promise continually receded. Men 
find such experience in every other walk of life, and often enough, no 
doubt, in this. Yet, if there be one work to which less of drudgery 
attaches than to any other, it must surely be that of the painter. 

For, in the first place, the objects of an artist’s daily toil are such 
things as ordinary men may only study for recreation. His every-day 
is your and my holiday. Our little lounge in the galleries of Eu- 
rope is food for the pleasant memory of a life-time. To have seen 
once, and enjoyed, the Transfiguration, the Marriage in Cana, the Last 
Judgment, the Dresden Madonna, will sweeten many an after hour of 
toil for any man of refinement—and here is a guild of men, whose 
daily study leads them to such sublime master-pieces. All that they 
aim to reproduce is either grand or lovely, and the essential charm of 
the work is, that it makes one more and more alive to that which is 
delightful in the subject. The study of a picture, or a landscape, in 
the effort of transferring it to canvas, is a very different thing from 
the study of any mere gazer. If an artist sits down to sketch any 
out-of-door object, be it a way-side group of children, or ouly a broken 
cart drawn up alongside a hedge, or the bulrushes by a pool, as he 
gets on, he finds a constantly increasing pleasure in his work. He is 
learning, all the while, some subtlety of expression, some grace, which 
had escaped all previous observation. I am sure that I do not exag- 
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gerate in saying, that there is not a single branch upon any tree, a 
fragment of any cloud, that is not found full of unexpected and lovely 
traits, by the copyist. 

We cannot appreciate an artist’s understanding of a bit of land- 
scape. Our best observation fails to detect many things that his pa- 
tient eye has discovered as its finest charms ; and more than that, we 
almost never give that best observation to anything in nature. We 
steal from drudging time a few summer weeks for the country. We 
fish, we drive, we hunt, and, perhaps, are attracted for a few moments 
at sunset, to look at the sky, But at the end of our holidays, what 
knowledge have we gained about the ferns, knee deep around the feet 
of the trees, about the mosses dipping into the brook, the graceful 
valley reaches, and curves of the hills? If we had, originally, any 
eye for these things, its sense is blunted by carelessness and disuse. 
But, let us take a pencil into our hand and try sketching. We shall 
be awkward at first, but facility comes with use, and pleasure grows ° 
up before we are aware. We shall doubtless learn many things—it 
will be as though scales dropped from our eyes—and, at least, we may 
draw from our labor a rebuke as to our careless way of sauntering 
through the world. Our hands were in our pockets—our eyes might 
as well have been there too. 

I do not suppose itis in my power to imagine the keen delight 
which an artist, at happy moments, has in his task. Blackstone is 
said to be pleasant reading ; but who would ever think of envying his 
student, as any lawyer may envy the bearded sinner, who works so 
hard to copy that St. Jerome, or St. Sebastian ? Watch the pleasure in 
his face, as he labors to follow the endless convolutions of line, and 
fine gradations of color. It is close work, absorbing work, but it does 
not tire. “Patience grows out of the endless pursuit, and turns it 
to a luxury.” Satisfaction lurks in every well-rounded curve, and 
there is an unimaginable climax of joy, as the task approaches a happy 
issue. 

A writer who had once followed art, tells how, in later life, the 
hours spent in the galleries of the Louvre, would come before him in 
his dreams. He was asking for the old pictures—and not finding 
them, or finding them changed, or faded from what they were, would 
cry himself awake. One can easily fancy any old man, once a doctor, a 
merchant, or a clergyman, in tears, as he recalls his youth. It is not, 
however, the tender memory of the dissecting-room, nor the invoice- 
book, nor the first intellectual delight in Edward’s on the Will, that 
brings moisture to his eyes. He too thinks pictures. He sees the 
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sunset pasture, with the cows coming home; himself the boy who 
whistles, as he trudges after them. He sees again the lane, with its 
rows of maples, where he was once very foolish, perhaps, but certainly 
very happy. Or itis a bachelor-room that he remembers, where the 
evenings used to be so jolly. There were Tom, and Dick, and Harry. 
They were, but are not. Their wit, even, has long since paled and 
vanished ; their song was sweet, but its last echo is very faint now. 
The scene, however, is fresh yet. The ale of those days was clear 
nut-brown ; it is pleasanter to the eye than the best brewing of to-day. 
And it was a ring of heroes about that board ; seen dimly, not so much 
because of the mist of years, as because of the fragrant clouds of 
smoke that encircled each head. 

All old gentlemen spend a large part of their time in this private 
artist work. Is it not as we paint pictures for ourselves, in the silent 
studio of the brain, that, for any of us, memory is pleasant, and hope 
cheering? And who would not possess the power of expressing, in 
the loveliest of all modes, the forms that his mind holds dearest? 
And even though one cannot produce upon his canvas the ideal that 
fills his imagination—and that, it may be, is a felicity which has never 
been granted to any man, who, yet, would be unwilling to spend his 
days in so sweet a labor? 

I would rather have painted the Transfiguration, than have won the 
field of Waterloo. I would rather have been Michael Angelo, to have 
drawn the cartoon of Pisa, than to have negotiated the most famous 
peace of modern times. Treaties and battles of fifty years ago give 
no one now any pleasure, save on the page of the historian; but the 
pictures of the old painters have more than storied life in them. 
Once created, they are never-failing wells of delight, and all men 
may draw refreshment from them. A statesman must devote much 
of his best work to temporary ends; his labor and its memory per- 
ishes with him; but every work of a great artist is beneficial to pos- 
terity ; whatever his hand has done, waits as a gladness to the eyes, 
and a seed of pleasant thought for all generations. 

Verily, if there is any craft blessed with happiness, it is that of 
the pencil. Entrenched behind his easel, shielded by his pallette, 
and armed with his brush, a mortal man bids defiance to care. His 
art is a retreat when trouble attacks. Whatever other defenses may 
fail him, this one is impregnable. He is engaged upon things that are 
sublime and lovely, and finds in them an ever-growing delight. This 
reverses the lot of humanity. It is feeding on the strawberries and 
cream of existence, and finding them grow better every day. We tire 
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in every other pursuit, and find vanitas vanitatum written on the bot- 
tom of every other cup of pleasure—the cup palls, even before we can 
read the writing at the bottom. But we are told that in this draught 
there are no dregs, and that it is sweeter to the end. 

I declare that I have made myself believe all that I have written. 
I have brought myself to that degree of faith, that I have even dared 
to indite a copy of verses concerning my hero. I give them asa 
creed. And since they are a simple statement of belief, if they have 
no merit as verses, they, at least, need not stoop to an apology. 


Che Painter. 


TO THE 


B. fj. 


The wind is cold, the sky is drear, 
Dun shadows fill the hollow dells 
Where hid the flowers, when June was here, 
Where damp decay now dwells. 
Yet still, for me, the dells are bright, 
And skies are soft, and winds are low; 
November's brown, December’s white, 
Nor gloom, nor chillness know. 
My pencil glows with living light, 
Each season smiles beneath its sway ; 
My patient hand creates a land, 
Whose rudest air is soft as May. 


Here flow the streams that ne’er complain, 
Here graze the flocks of stainless fleece ; 

Here pipes the shepherd, happy swain, 
Eternally at peace. 

Here stretch the fields forever green, 
And under trees of fadeless leaf, 

My lovers, ever young, are seen, 
And ever strange to grief.— 

Yon town, with gleaming walls and towers, 
That lies half hid among the hills, 

Looks calmly down, a peerless town, 

If void of life, then void of ills.— 


The wealth of all the world is mine,— 
Here are my purple slopes of France, 
Where nut-brown maidens tend the vine,— 

On me they kindly glance. 
The ivy binds the abbey wall 

And towers, fast yielding to decay ; 
Yet here its leaf shall never fall, 

The wall not waste away. 
My riches never can grow old, 

They only wax with waning years ; 
The maid I love can never prove 
Unkind, or vex me with her tears— 
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At night, the dark grows light aud warm, 
Sweet presences before me rise; 
The virgin mother, child on arm, 
Bends on me loving eyes. 
The shades of heroes by me go, 
In stalwart splendor shown by gleams; 
And angel forms float to and fro,— 
They linger in my dreams. 
O happy life! O bounteous art, 
That givest me the thornless rose! 
My days are light, my dreams are bright, 
And care is lost in deep repose. 


Concerning Stilts. 


Years ago, in the golden time of boyhood, you remember, no doubt, 
with what delight you hailed the passage through your native village 
of some traveling circus-company. The long line of painted vans, 
the curiously marked horses, the grinning clown, and all the various 
paraphernalia, formed the staple of conversation at the little red school- 
house down the village street. And when night came, and you sat, 
with your big brother, under the dimly-lighted canvas, you could ima- 
gine no higher wish for the future than that sometime you might be 
allowed to ride such horses amid such music. It was a very fairy- 
palace of delight, and all your long-cherished dreams of keeping a 
candy-store, at some future period of your existence, faded away, into 
the new determination to be, sometime, a circus-rider. As the per- 
formance went on, the riding and tumbling were followed by a feat 
which once more dissipated your newly-formed plans for life. There 
was, after all, you reflected, something common in riding horses ; many 
a man could do that, and you wonld then and there have declared, as 
your final determination, the intention to practice walking on stilts as 
a profession, had you not distrusted your ability ever to become a pro- 
ficient in the art. It seemed to you, then, that such a man must be 
born with a loftier organization than was the lot of common humanity. 

Life is, after all, a sort of iconoclastic process. Each year we break 
the cherished idols of the former one. 

It has been so in your case; these visions have faded long ago. As 
years have gone by, you have learned that such colors as you then 
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admired can be produced on horses with little trouble. The potent 
alchemy, which changed that rain-stained pavilion into such a radiant 
palace, has long since lost its power. You have seen more than one 
man with a smile upon his face, when you knew that corroding care 
was busy at the heart, and experience has taught you, that beyond the 
arena of the circus, tinsel may take the place of gold, and the bloom 
of youth be simulated by paint and enamel, in higher spheres than the 
amphitheatre. Gradually, the memory of the music and the song and 
the jest, has lost its brilliancy. But, amid all changes, despite the 
added wisdom of years, you have never lost your boyish admiration 
for the man on stilts. 

It is time to drop the “ you.’" We have reached the point where 
you become an index of the great mass of your fellow-men. The 
proposition is almost universal. We all look up, with more or less of 
reverence, to the men on stilts. 

The Greek only followed out in Tragedy his perception of the prin- 
ciples which governed in common life. The actor mounted his stilted 
buskins, concealed them beneath his flowing robe, and the thundering 
plaudits of the theatre welcomed his ungraceful waddle, as the majestic 
tread of the god whose name he bore. The broader stage of life is 
crowded with aspirants for honors and emoluments, to which their 
only claim is their borrowed elevation. It is natural for us to admire 
and respect those who have attained to any eminence. Distance lends 
enchantment to the view, is a truth as well of men as landscape. 
Honor is due to those who, by firm endeavor, have reached a height 
from which they can look down upon their fellow-men, provided al- 
ways the eminence on which they stand is real, firm, and enduring. 
We say nothing of the question as to whether they have reared their 
vantage-ground themselves, have climbed its height by self-might, un- 
aided, or have been placed there by ancestry or fortune. In either 
case, the inquiry of the Future will be simple, and to the point; were 
they what they seemed, or pretended to be, or merely men on stilts— 
the world’s mountebanks? And yet, though they throng around us on 
every side, there are few among us who have the right to cast the first 
stone. How many of us do not stand on an unfair elevation? How 
many would like to have the garment drawn aside, and the buskin 
shown? And yet there is before us this damning fact—sooner or later 
we shall all be found out. Not only of us as individuals is this true, 
but, collectively, the same thing may be affirmed. Nations, like men, 
may obtain respect on false pretences; governments may go on stilts. 
But, before the bar of the future, will come up the same crucial ques- 
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tion. Were they what they pretended to be? From the decision of 
History there is no appeal. 

Naturally we ponder, what will be the decision in our case. Ab- 
surdities had passed among us into general propositions, and finally 
been received as axiomatic truths. We had almost brought ourselves 
to believe, that he who boasted most loudly, was, of necessity, the 
greatest patriot. Bombastic oratory, and Senatorial slang, had passed 
as the current coin of Statesmanship. That which we had heard a 
thousand times from the bar, the stump, and even from the pulpit, we 
had, at last, conceived to be an undeniable fact. We had come to re- 
gard the American eagle as a sort of mail-clad institution, invulner- 
able, externally, to all the missiles which could be hurled against a 
nationality, and proof against all the disorders which usually afflict a 
state. ‘Manifest Destiny” had become the first article in our na- 
tional creed. But the worst is not yet. We had come to believe 
that the supreme position we had claimed among the nations, was re- 
ally ours, beyond a chance of loss. Relying upon this, we sat by in 
apathy, while otbers bridged the seas with lines of steamers, cut new 
channels of trade, and reaped the harvest of the world’s commerce. 
The position we occupied was only that which had been forced 
upon us by the natural advantages of the country we possessed, 
Surely, that people must have been blinded by over-weening self-exal- 
tation, which allowed itself to be made the fool of the Canadian poli- 
tician. At length, however, we have been found out. Our stilts have 
broken beneath us. Stunned by the fall, we are in no mood to per- 
ceive the benefits we are gaining ; but, once recovered from the blow, 
let us trust that henceforth we shall tread firmly upon solid earth, 
content to reach, by long toil, the position which other nations have 
labored for centuries to attain. 

We pass, now, from the masses to the man. And amid all the 


characters which we as individuals assume, to gain the end of which 


we speak, two, especially, are to be found, whichever way we turn. 
They are prominent characters in society. The denizens, alike, of 
town and country, they are familiar to all; no community is without 
its representative of either class. First and strangest of these is the 
man that never speaks. 

He assumes an intense gravity, a sort of Delphi silence ; men call 
him “deep,” and wonder at the stores of gathered information, and 
the wealth ot unuttered thought which such a man must possess. 
Gaping multitudes wait in vain tor the utterances of the inspired ora- 
cle. There is a sort of fascination about the mystery in which he 
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clothes himself, that seems to act as a charm, to wile away the senses 
of those who otherwise are men of solid judgment, and real discern- 
ment. And yet, of all shame, this is the weakest, when viewed in its 
proper light. 

That were a strange logic which argued that a man is a fool because 
he never speaks foolishly; no less strange is that which predicates a 
man’s wisdom upon the fact that he has never given utterance to a 
wise saying. Nevertheless, should yon venture to hint a doubt as to 
the intellectual resources of this object of popular veneration, you will 
be met with one of those maxims of, to say the least, doubtful logic, 
which are used whenever a man is hard pressed for a better reason. 
“Still waters run deep,” &c., &c. Undoubtedly, provided they run 
at all, but the water in a street-pool may be shallow, and yet be quiet 
to the last degree. The same argument would prove a wash-tub an 
ocean. ‘T'wo facts are patent with regard to this class of men. 

The man who never permits his placidity to be ruffled by an idea, 
is apt. to be quiet. 

Keep your stilts covered, is the gospel of every successful charlatan. 

The truth is, these men deserve credit for just wisdom enough to 
hold their tongues, and no more. Intense gravity is too often the cov- 
ering for intense stupidity. Bolingbroke must have had one of them 
in mind, when he observed, that in comedies, the best actors play the 
droll, while some scrub is made the fine gentleman. I have spoken of 
them as being prominent men in society. ‘They take, however, no ac- 
tive part. They are particularly careful never to meddle with poli- 
tics. The clash of principles, the war of ideas, the attrition of every- 
day life, are not for them. 

A scratch is death to gilding. It proves at once that it is not solid 
gold. And so the wear and tear of active life is the true test of ac- 
quirements and capabilities. Your “deep” man is nota politician. 
On the other hand, the second of the two characters of which we are 
speaking, takes a large part in politics. He is the opposite of the 
first, for he talks in the loftiest strain and with the largest words. He 
is always chairman of the Lecture Committee of the village Lyceum. 
He is a lawyer, a divine, a physician, a merchant, an author, a student. 
In short, every walk in life is cursed by the presence of this, the most 
universal of men on stilts. If you believe themselves, there is nothing 
of which they are not capable, nothing worth knowing that they do 
not know. They will talk on any subject. They bid you “Good 
Morning,” in such magnificent style, that you involuntarily put your 
hand to your pocket, with an indefinite feeling, that you are greatly in 
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their debt, So they make a remark as to the weather, in such a way 

that you can’t help feeling as if some new fact in science had just been 

announced. This is not fancy. There are, really, men in the world 
who will tell you that it is raining, in such words, that you and every g 
one else will give them credit for an original discovery. In fact, if nur 
you were at that very moment under an umbrella, it would never strike a 
you that, perhaps, you knew it was raining before you were told. pi 
Caligula once planned an invasion of Britain, gathered some shells 
upon the coast, and returned—in triumph. The family of Caligulas pec 
did not become extinct with the fall of the Emperors. It is no un- On 
common thing to find men to-day, who hold to your ear the shell they all 
have picked up, the cast-off covering of other men’s thoughts, and en a 
deavor to make you believe that its hollow murmur is really the roar- Co 


ing of the mind-ocean. They are always called upon at public meet- 
ings, and are always ready with a speech. It is nothing for them tospeak pr 
without notice, for, like the Lion’s part in Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
they can “ doit extempore, for it’s nothing but roaring,” and yet, back- 
ed by a well-selected library and a dictionary, they have reputations as Ce 
writers. Pr 
Their daily prayer is for an addition to the nine parts of speech. 
I have thus endeavored to sketch, in outline, two of the characters 


' of every-day life. It would be impossible even to mention the count- t 
oe less forms of false pretence by which men seek to rise. Even the . 
‘3 College, which is little more than an extended family, is not free pe 
i 4a from them. The class who obtain exalted positions upon the Com- lo 


mencement schedule by unfair means is, fortunately, not to be found 
at Yale, but the vice manifests itself among us in other shapes. Now 
there is nothing essentially wrong in a man’s going upon stilts; it 


# helps him over many a mud-hole in the dirty ways of life; but when 
| his height is measured, we must make allowance for the buskin, and 
; : first reduce him to a level with those about him. Thus many a fan- 
; 4 cied great man will find himself overshadowed by the whole-souled ‘ 
4 Fs greatness of the few who wish “ rather to be than to seem.” I draw ; 
me no moral. But that which is uppermost in my mind is, simply, ;' 


It is time to end such hollow shams. K. 
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Memorabilia Palensia. 


Several statements having been] printed in the newspapers respecting the 
number of graduates and undergraduates, of various Colleges, who have held 
official positions in the United States Army, during the present war,—we have 
taken some pains to ascertain the number of Yalensians who have thus been in 
service. A roll has been kept, in the Library of Yale College, of all the Gradu- 
ates who have volunteered in support of the national cause,—but it is deemed inex- 
pedient to print the list quite yet, as additions are made to it every few days. 
Omitting the names of all graduates of the professional schools, and the names of 
all who were educated at Yale College without being admitted to the baccalaureate 
degree, we find the following summary. 

Yale College has furnished 208 graduates to the army, including 4 Generals, 14 
Colonels, 4 Lieutenant Colonels, 8 Majors, 35 Captains, 36 Lieutenants, 22 Sur- 
geons and Assistant Surgeons, 21 Chaplains, and 63 non-commissioned officers and 
privates. 


Election of Cochleaureati. 
The Class of ’64, in full meeting assembled, have decided on the following Spoon 
Committee :—C. L. Atterbury, M. C. D. Borden, R. S. Ives, J. L. Parke. W. H. B 
Pratt, G. Coles Purves, J. W. Sterling, L. Stevens.) 3 ‘om 


Thanksgiving Jubilee. 

On Thanksgiving evening came off, as usual, this now time-honored performance. 
The Committee deserve great credit for seeing the thing through in the shape in 
which they did, and for gathering together such a combination of talent. If we 
had space, we could expand, indefinitely, on this head, of the damage to the Broth- 
ers’ carpet, of the general good humor, of the first rate acting and singing, of the 
loads—but “ nuff sed.” 


Cditor's Table. 


The Board, fellow-collegians, is almost as well as usual, thank you. And just 
show us the man who says it isn’t. There isa pair of square-toed shoes at his 
service, said pair being aut bello, aut pace paratus—ready for fight, or, tother thing. 
And here endeth the first lesson. 

The Senior Class is also as well as usual. They may be seen on the rampage at 
any hour of the day or night, if you know where to look for them. Alas for 
South College! It is going to the bad, and they of ’63, therein resident, are helping 
it to get there. The musical instruments, so offensive to the refined ear of the 
Board, are still to be heard, always to the fore at the wrong time, not excepting the 
fiddles up garret-—we beg pardon—in the fourth story. 

Singing prospers. Van Amburgh’s menagerie has sold out, and closed the con- 
cern. The only remaining vestiges of its brilliant, but brief career, being the inti- 
mation, gracefully communicated in the ‘wee sma’ hours,’ by some patron of its 
departed glories, that, 
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For one cent 

You can see the elephent 
And for two 

You can see the kangarvo. 


The individual whose coat was so big that he couldn’t pay the tailor, has also 
gone, perhaps to settle that little bill. In place of these have appeared such senti- 
mental ditties as “No one to love,” and “ Maggie by my side,” showing that the 
influence of ‘Germania’ is spreading among the outside barbarians. Otherwise, 
there is silence in this line. No Ruskin pervades the ambient air near York and 
Chapel, or more tuneful Knickerbocker arouses the neighborhood. 

Meanwhile, the question often asked and never answered is, ‘Who cut the hal- 
yards?’ If this notice should reach that erring ‘youth, he is earnestly requested 
to communicate with the Faculty. Immediate suspension guaranteed. In our own 
minds, however, we are opposed to the practice of students being, always, the 
scape-goats of the community. 

In fact, we object to a good many things. If we had our way, we’d make hosts 
of reforms. We would prevent all sleepiness in afternoon lecture, and when such 
a thing did occur, we would see that the offender was suitably expelled from the 
room, before all the Class had left. We wouldn’t allow the Sophomores to hook 
books out of the Libraries, in order to skin prize compositions. Nor the Juniors 
to elect their Spoon Committee before the time. Nor the Freshmen to become ram- 


pant, because the Faculty has clipped the claws of their hereditary enemies. 

We have been stagnating, lately. Thanksgiving Jubilee woke us up, and that 
was all that has done it. It succeeded in keeping us alive, enough to last till ex- 
amination week, and then, you know, we must lay into the work with a will, And 
we of Sixty-three have got to take it then. Astronomy, Meteorology, Guizot, Met- 
aphysics, Political Economy, English Literature, with its accompaniment of Anglo- 
Saxon, Chemistry, Geology, and Medisval History, all to be got up and recited. 
What think ye of that, Freshmen. And yet the Board expects to live through, 
and not make acquaintance with the “Law of the Conditioned,” further than to 
rush it. 

The Boating Editor has recovered, and is now earnestly engaged in circulating a 
petition which, we understand, is already numerously signed, and which is designed 
to prevent the former President of Linonia from ever attempting to turn a tune. 
The Deacon also requests us to state, that having been visited by a Rt. Rev. mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic persuasion, he considers it his duty to inform the al- 
ready-before, herein-mentioned member of the Board, and his misguided friends, 
that the said Pontifex Parochius keeps Two Poodle Dogs, and a Biddy witha 
Broomstick, and will resist, vi et armis, all attacks on his Personal Possessions. 

The Muscular Man is still developing the biceps to the edification of the infant 
mind. The Deacon considers himself fully able to answer all questions about his 
own health, without any body else’s assistance, and intends to do it, right up to 
the handle. 

As to the fancy Chairman, he continues to keep himself before the public, in his 
store clothes, and to advocate the unrestrained use of Ice-Cold Gin, as a beverage. 
The Board haven't had a regular old meeting for some time, but have concluded, 
unanimously, to go in for a “time,” the night of the forth-coming Lit. Medal supper. 
They would also like to remark, that they ponied up their shinplasters, and be- 
stowed on that fortunate candidate the full amount of his prize. 

We would like to venture a remark or two to sundry members of College, to 
hint to a certain member of ’63, that: he’d better have on India-rubber fishing 
boots, when he goes to Kinney’s Pond, next time; to give a word of advice to the 
Freshmen, and, in short, to do many things which we can’t do here for want of 
room. 

Most worshipful reader, permit us, therefore, as your sincere well-wishers, to 
greet you, in anticipation, with a Merry Christmas, and a Happy New Year. 
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